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The existence of such a variety of coins of different
countries can be easily accounted for. Asia Minor was,
during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the scene
of the struggle of nearly every European power, but more
especially of those nations which have just been men-
tioned. On account of the purity of the metal of the
coins of Naples, they were current not only all over
southern Europe, but also in Asia Minor. The Knights
of Rhodes were at that period in continual warfare against
the infidels, and more especially against the Ottoman
empire, which was fast extending itself over the whole of
Asia Minor, and which had already made frequent attacks
upon the islands in the Archipelago and on the Byzantine
empire. The Venetians not only carried on a large trade
with the inhabitants of Asia Minor, but had held for some
time several islands of the Archipelago, of which the most
important were Chios, Lemnos, Skyros, and Lesbos. The
Genoese succeeded the Venetians in the possession of the
island of Chios, and, with them, were engaged in frequent
attacks upon the Greeks, and also on the Seljuks. The
coins of the Papal States could easily have found their
way into Asia Minor with the vessels of the Italians
which joined the Genoese and Venetians. As Ephesus
and Magnesia were situate in the empire of the Seljuks,
no explanation is necessary for the discovery of coins of
that people in the locality where the hoard was found.

For what use these lumps of silver were intended it is
impossible to say; but from their shape it is quite evident
that they had been melted down in crucibles, and were
possibly for the purpose of coining money.

The coins of Naples in this hoard are called giffliati.
This name signifies "lilied" and is derived from the
floreated cross and fleurs-de-lis in the four quarters on the
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